THE   LIFE   OF  JAMES   RAMSAY   MACDONALD

would sometimes run a vein of obscurity or paradox
which, to their enemies at any rate, was apt to appear
disingenuous or perverse. Some, for example, may
have felt that there was something tortuous about
MacDonald's defence, when he spoke on the Education
Bill in April and May of this first session, of the so-
called secularist solution. Yet his views were both
sincere and deeply felt. He objected to the teaching of
religion because he believed that it led to irreligion;
he wanted the Bible excluded from the schools because
he respected the Bible. He supported the secular solution,
in fact, because he was not a Secularist. Sectarian teach-
ing, he said, was one of the principal reasons for the
decay of "real, genuine spiritual religion."

I oppose it not because I am a secularist, because I am not,
and not because I am a Roman Catholic or High Churchman
but because I feel the very greatest sorrow and grief when
I find that religion is becoming so much a formal affair, so
much a thing of the lips, so much a thing of mere outward
conduct, and so little of the real spirit.

The Bible, he said in a later debate, "is used as a text-book
for the purpose of telling some story or other to children
in precisely the same way that the geography or arith-
metic book is used." Better not to use the Bible at all!
Both parties to the ancient controversy might quite
conceivably resent this attitude as a disingenuous
attempt to make the best of both worlds. Yet it was in
fact a perfectly genuine individual view, much pondered
and long held, And the essentially religious temper
of his mind was always discernible. In a speech, which
was praised by both Churchmen and Conservatives,
on the Welsh Disestablishment Bill (June 16, 1913), he
said:
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